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— In This Issue: 


WE HOLD THESE TRUTHS. Basic to any Information and Education 
Program is an understanding of man and his relation to society. This 
relationship, implicit in everyday living and formalized in institutions 
of law and government, is taken so much for granted that it is rarely 
analyzed. In a thoughtful discussion of “Order, Justice, Freedom and 
You,” the Secretary of the Navy describes how the delicate balance 
between Order and Freedom was achieved in Western civilization, 
finally reaching full flower in the Constitution as drawn up by the 
Founding Fathers. 


SILHOUETTED OUTSIDE HIS DUGOUT, the infantryman on the 
front cover symbolizes the wary alertness which characterizes Eighth 
Army activities behind the Main Battle Position, as described in 
“Training Vigil in Korea.” 


QUEST FOR THE BEST. To insure ruggedness and reliability in 
Army equipment, the Technical Services carry on an extensive program. 
The “Quartermaster Center for Research and Development.” now 
under construction at Natick, Massachusetts, will be a focal point 
for study of supply and equipment problems. Still other examples of 
laboratory and field trials are pictured in “Army Equipment Testing.” 


THE YOUNGEST BRANCH of the Army Medical Service—the 
Women’s Medical Specialist Corps—celebrates its seventh anniversary 
this month. The vital contribution of dietitians, physical therapists 
and occupational therapists to the healing arts is reviewed in “Women 
Medical Specialists in Army Service.” 


BESIDES BEING A TRAINING GROUND for citizenship, military 
service offers another distinct long-range advantage—it provides un- 
paralleled opportunities for development of executive ability. With 
the early assumption of responsibility, the young officer finds his judg- 
ment, leadership and administrative acumen put to the test. Many valu- 
able by-products accrue from “Army Training for Business Careers.” 


SERVICE CREDIT. Members of the Armed Forces automatically 
accumulate Social Security credit for wartime service equivalent to 
$160 a month pay in covered civilian employment. Other pertinent 
facts affecting eligibility of service personnel are included in “Social 
Security for the Armed Forces.” 


VOICE FROM THE VALLEY. Itself an unusual engineering feat, the 
Navy’s newest radio link with vessels all over the world is a significant 
landmark in communications development, the Director of Navy Com- 
munications reports in “Radio Jim Creek—the Navy’s Global Voice.” 
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Order, Justice, Freedom 


And You 


Robert B. Anderson 


ANKIND’S oldest and most persistent dilemma is that of 

finding the proper place for the conduct of human affairs 
between the polar values of absolute Order and absolute Free- 
dom. The ideas of freedom and order are both incredibly old. 
They are so old, in fact, that one is tempted to label them as 
instincts rather than as ideas. The need for freedom is perhaps 
as old as man himself. The need for order extends back to the 
time when the family was the sole and exclusive political unit 
on the earth. 

The need for freedom proceeds out of the proposition that 
man is by his nature an individualist. The exercise of his 
prerogatives as a particular being is an indispensable condition 
to his welfare and development. 

Every man is endowed with a character and personality that 
make him different from every other man. Indeed, the primary 
thing that distinguishes mankind from the brutes of the forest 
and the field is the fact that men are capable of something 
more than mere instinct or learned behavior. As individuals 
striving to express their individuality, men have learned over 
countless thousands of years to abstract, to reflect, to analyze, 
to communicate with one another, to think. Through these 
achievements they have acquired the capacity to establish and 
enjoy the cultural treasures of art and science, of drama and 
literature, of music and mathematics—to love and be loved. 

We observe that all human progress is made by individuals 
freely expressing the genius and talent of their individuality 
in productive effort. We might even accept the logical sequitur 
that maximum progress would follow from maximum freedom, 





THE HONORABLE ROBERT B. ANDERSON, Secretary of the Navy, de- 
livered this address at Baylor University, Waco, Texas. While this issue was 
on the press the President nominated Secretary Anderson to be Deputy 
Secretary of Defense. 
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but for one fact—man’s capacity for good works is countered 
by the capacity of some men for great evil. Unrestrained by 
responsibility, liberty becomes license and license leads to chaos. 
No matter how desirable the abstract ideal of unlimited freedom 
may seem, its practical consequences could result in the move- 
ment within organized society toward the destruction not only of 
freedom but of life itself. 

The need for order thus came early to mankind. It became 
ever more insistent as communities of men grew in size and the 
relationships between man and men deepened in their com- 
plexity. Each advance toward community living, each step up- 
ward out of barbarism sharpened the need for a definitive code 
of human conduct and a hierarchy of authority to see to its en- 
forcement. In their most rudimentary forms, the agency of 
government and the instrument of law were born of the primi- 
tive society whose constituents perceived, however dimly, that 
social cohesion was a basic requirement of their survival. 

It is important to note that law, as it was originally conceived, 
had only an incidental relationship to real justice. The purpose 
of those primordial customs and taboos which eventually be- 
came law was not primarily to dispense justice, but to secure 
order. Order was the supreme requirement of those fragments 
of humanity whose survival against a basically hostile environ- 
ment was an open question from one day to the next. Men sub- 
mitted to it—often in its most brutal forms—sensing that in the 
final analysis some tyranny of order was to be preferred to the 
total tyranny of chaos. 

Gradually, a structure of law was built. It has been continually 
codified and changed to serve as the basis for the conduct of 
growing communities of men. Family law became supplemented, 
and in cases superseded, by tribal law. Tribal law came in turn 
to be overlaid by laws of the village, city, church and state. 

Each ancient civilization—Egyptian, Mesopotamian, Hebrew, 
Greek and Roman—made its contribution to the growing body 
of law. Upon these ancient foundations, the European peoples 
built their structures of canon and feudal law which enriched 
the great stream of English common law that became the basis 
for the law of our own land. 

Because the law defined man’s place in the community, it 
came to be bound up inextricably in the systems of philosophy 
which defined his place in the universe. The mission of law 
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became, within the historical context of each society and gen- 
eration, that of how best to combine the degree of individual 
freedom which was necessary for progress with the degree of 
order which was necessary for society’s survival. 

Down through the ages has come with it the ancient dilemma 
—How much order? How much freedom? That single issue is 
perhaps one of the most explosive and the most divisive that 
ever plagued mankind. It has been fought out in courts and 
legislatures and on battlefields all over the world. Millions of 
men have died for the beliefs they held incident to it. Causes 
and crusades have been advanced by the thousands and most 
of them have gone down in blood. 

Despite this long and bloody record of suffering and sacrifice 
and travail, there was very little measure of real freedom in the 
world until the period when our own forebears created the 
climate for it in the American Colonies. Whatever the measure 
of freedom the Romans or the Greeks or even the more modern 
Europeans may have contrived for themselves, there remains 
the fact that aside from a brief and feeble scintilla here and 
there, the world in all its history knew little other than tyranny 
and oppression and despair until a period so recent it could be 
described as little more than three lifetimes ago. In the contest 
to reconcile freedom with order, freedom has most often come 
off a poor second. 

And here is a paradox. The idea of freedom is, it is apparent, 
an exceedingly old one. The notion of individual liberty is 
written large in almost every legal code as far back as Solon, 
and perhaps even before him. Moreover, the concept of justice 
as the proper moral objective of the law also appears at a very 
early date. But despite the written intent of the vast body of 
law that has come down to us, the simple truth of the matter 
is that neither justice nor freedom had much practical meaning 
until the latter stages of our own Western civilization. 

Very plainly, then, the failure of the law to secure the proper 
measure of freedom and justice to the people stemmed in a 
large measure not from its purpose but from its interpretation 
and enforcement. Legislators can deal in principles, but courts 
and prosecutors must deal in facts and cases. Because law is 
administered by human beings, its application in each instance 
is affected both by the conception and the capacity of those indi- 
viduals charged with its administration. Unless their interpreta- 
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tions of the law are based upon something more than their own 
subjective notions of justice and right, the application of the 
law may become entirely different from its written intent. 

If man is to judge himself competently, the standards he ap- 
plies to his conduct’must of necessity be beyond his power to 
modify or define. If man has the power to define what his stand- 
ards are, then they almost inevitably become what he wills them 
to be. Thus through man’s infinite capacity for rationalization, 
many lies may seem to be truths, deceit may wear the cloak of 
honor, oppression may be practiced in the name of justice. This, 
then, is the great ethical error of materialism, humanism and 
all other systems of philosophy which do not recognize the 
independent existence of absolute moral and spiritual values. 

Written professions of intent cannot be translated into uni- 
formity of meaning unless there is lodged in the public con- 
science a clear understanding of the deeper values upon which 
those professions depend for their substance and worth. These 
values are spiritual and absolute, rather than material and 
relative. They are eternal rather than transient. Most important, 
they are constituted by an Authority quite above and beyond 
the sphere of human development. It is for man to perceive 
these values as the lasting, immutable works of his God. He 
must not conceive them as the property of his own mind, to be 
twisted and distorted to suit the demands of expediency. 

The indispensable basis for any law that would secure justice 
and freedom and equality is its identity, both in inception and 
in execution, with the principles of Christian conduct. To him 
who would seek the well-springs of good and impartial law I 
would say: “Study the Sermon on the Mount; the Parables; the 
Ten Commandments; the Epistles of St. Paul.” To the extent 
that we succeed in embodying those principles in our affairs and 
making them the basis for our conduct, to that extent will we 
succeed in achieving a society which secures to its citizens a 
reconciliation of order and freedom. 

The great spread of freedom the world has enjoyed over the 
past two hundred years and the tremendous material advances 
which that freedom has engendered, have come about as the 
result of a general recognition that these great and eternal values 
are indeed the proper basis for our laws and legal processes. 

Into our Declaration of Independence Thomas Jefferson wrote 
this fine sentence: “We hold these truths to be self-evident, that 
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all men are created equal, that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable rights, that among these are 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” Thus we assert our 
conviction of the Divine source of a set of absolute spiritual 
values, and with it we express a conviction that these values 
must not be subverted by any man or any government composed 
of men for any reason whatever. 

These basic rights and values are repeated and expanded in 
our Constitution and certain of its accompanying amendments. 
This document, recognizing the danger of concentrated au- 
thority, safeguards those values even further by diffusing the 
power of those in whose hands it is entrusted. The structure of 
our government is ample proof of the very real concern our 
founding fathers had over the possibility of a tyranny by the 
majority. “The greatest good to the greatest number” is ethically 
sound only insofar as it is consonant with the “least harm to the 
least number.” A government of the people, in addition to its 
functions of expressing the will of the majority, has a duty to 
protect the proper legitimate interests of the minority. 

The Constitution of the United States gave practical expres- 
sion for the first time to the real and legitimate source of the 
laws men live by. Remember that for thousands of years pre- 
viously the concept of authority stemmed from a human sover- 
eign and was expressed as “I, the King.” Then, in a tremendous 
effort to escape such absolutism, the nobility of England forced 
the signing of the Magna Carta at Runnymede, and a new con- 
cept was epitomized by the phrase, “We, the Barons.” Only in 
the atmosphere of the New World peopled by the daring and 
freedom-seeking patriots from the Old did we finally come to 
the concept of law and power proceeding from “We, the 
People.” Here, in the preamble of our own Constitution, the con- 
cept of the sovereignty of the individual was effectively stated 
for the whole world to observe and emulate. 

Our Constitution has proved over the years to be a vital, 
living document, equal to the stresses imposed upon it by cir- 
cumstances far different from those which obtained at the time 
of its inception. Yet, within itself it is not indestructible. There 
is no essential magic in its construction which preserves it in- 
violate against the corrosion of false doctrine or careless think- 
ing. We must be quick to perceive the growth of influences 
which, if unchecked, could tend toward the destruction of free- 
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dom and the revival of the possibility of tyrannical abuse. 

In times of great stress or danger, particularly from an ex- 
ternal source, the human community experiences a conspicuous 
drive toward order and regimentation. As part of the price of 
survival, individuals surrender, voluntarily or involuntarily, a 
substantial amount of their freedom in order to strengthen the 
cohesiveness and solidarity of the group. 

Within the memory of most of us, we have faced three suc- 
cessive national emergencies—the depresion, World War II and 
the Korean War, to which might be added the perennial crisis 
of the Cold War. All have resulted in the transfer of powers 
from the individual to the state, particularly insofar as the 
state is represented by the Federal Government. 

In giving up some of his rights and prerogatives, no matter 
how well justified by the circumstances of the time, the indivi- 
dual is less free than he was before he relinquished them. It 
is important that these transfers be regarded as temporary 
loans, not permanent grants, and that repossession by the indi- 
vidual begins as soon as the conditions that-caused their transfer 
have been relieved. 

It is of the utmost importance that Americans have a clear 
understanding not only of the substance and content of their 
Constitution, but of the political philosophy upon which it is 
constructed and the system of values which give it purpose. It 
is only from the knowledge and appreciation of the deep roots 
of their vital heritage of political freedom that the people of a 
society are able to derive the wisdom needed to safeguard it 
for those who come after them. This, I think, is an abiding re- 
sponsibility incumbent upon every individual who would pre- 
serve his freedom under just and impartial law. It is of such 
magnitude and importance that the Armed Forces of our country 
have undertaken, as a matter of prime importance in their per- 
sonnel policy, a concentrated character guidance program 
founded on the classic concepts of the dignity of man; of the 
society of truth; of government by law; and of faith in a 
benevolent God. 

We who have in our care the responsibility for a part in the 
lives of millions of America’s finest young men and women 
conceive it to be our duty to train them, not as soldiers and 
sailors and airmen alone, but as well to inculcate the fundamentals 
of good citizenship in a free world at peace. 
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The democratic society is, in the last analysis, the composite 
reflection of its citizens—their goodness and their badness; 
their wisdom and their folly; their talents and their limitations. 

The future looms large before us—uncertain, imponderable. 
We people in this generation will convert it into reality in our 
lifetime. One of our primary instruments of navigation will be 
the Constitution of the United States. We must preserve it, 
defend it, and keep it a living document for human guidance. 
We must ever be aware of the moral basis for law in its inter- 
pretation, so as to come ever nearer toward the fulfillment of the 
doctrine of the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man. 
To the extent that we succeed, we shall enjoy and deserve the 
consequences of freedom undr law, in a society that is tolerant 
and just, happy and rewarding, decent and enduring. 





A wise French visitor who came to America considerably more than a 
century ago ... patiently and persistently sought the greatness and genius 
of America in our fields and in our forests, in our mines and in our 
commerce, in our Congress and in our Constitution, and he found them not. 
But he sought still further and then he said: 

“Not until I went into the churches of America and heard her pulpits 
flame with righteousness did I understand the secret of her genius and 
her power. 

“America is great because America is good—and if America ever ceases to 


be good—America will cease to be great.” 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower 
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General Maxwell D. Taylor, Eighth Army Commander, inspects the color 
guard at a Noncommissioned Officer Academy. U. S. Army Photograph 





Soldiers receive training in small arms repair. U. S. Army Photograph 
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Training Vigil in Korea 
Colonel Henry B. Margeson 


HEN FIRING CEASED in Korea on 27 July 1953, the 

Eighth United States Army entered a new phase. Its 
immediate task, and no easy one, was to implement the terms 
of the armistice agreement by withdrawing from the demili- 
tarized zone, dismantling fortifications and the like. In this 
activity United States units once again demonstrated the high 
degree of proficiency, discipline, morale and esprit de corps 
which they had shown so well in combat against a numerically 
superior enemy. At the same time, it was supremely important 
that activities planned during the armistice period would insure 
the preservation of these military qualities. 

Although the armistice was an essential preliminary to the 
negotiation of a peace, it was in itself no assurance of peace. 
Nothing in previous experience ruled out the possibility that 
the Communists might be employing a stalling tactic under 
some plan which contemplated a later resumption of hostilities. 
The interim program therefore was designed to satisfy varied 
requirements. Even while the Army was being disposed tactically 
to permit immediate, effective operations in the event of a Com- 
munist attack, the terms of the armistice agreement were 
scrupulously observed. A training program maintained the 
Eighth Army’s combat proficiency at the highest possible level. 
Finally, activities were developed and expanded to permit the 
individual soldier to employ his leisure time profitably. 

For most troops, however, there was not much leisure ini- 
tially. Two great construction tasks required quick action—the 
building of new defensive installations and the winterization of 
troop housing. The burden of actual construction fell most 
heavily, of course, on the front line units, but many service 
units worked long and hard in order to provide the required 











COLONEL HENRY B. MARGESON, Infantry, is Troop Information and 
Education Officer, Eighth United States Army, Korea (EUSAK). 
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A 25th Division player leaps to the defense during 
volleyball match. 


a tense moment in a 


U.S. Army Photograph 
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Eighth Army boxers t 
of a Turkish brigade. 


ade punches in an exhibition bout before members 
U.S. Army Photograph 
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logistic support. A seven day work week was—and indeed still 
is—the rule. 

As the construction program came nearer completion, a 
greater portion of the troops’ time could be devoted to training. 
As now instituted, the training program has a fourfold ob- 
jective—to maintain readiness for immediate combat if neces- 
sary on the Main Battle Position; to maintain the highest stand- 
ards of combat proficiency with well disciplined, trained indi- 
viduals and units capable of conducting mobile operations of 
combined arms; to develop in schools and by on-the-job train- 
ing the noncommissioned officers and specialists required by the 
Eighth Army mission; and to retain a high state of morale and 
esprit de corps through realistic training, painstaking attention 
to the needs of the troops, and effective leadership. 

Training for duty along the Main Battle Position is conducted 
by the units located there. In this phase of the program, de- 
fensive exercises as well as individual and small unit training 
are stressed. Larger unit training is conducted by divisions in 
reserve with emphasis on offensive operations, combined arms 
training, and mobility. 

Development of leadership potential in the ranks also has 
received considerable attention. Noncommissioned officers’ 
academies at corps and division level train selected individuals 
from subordinate units, thus insuring a substantial pool of en- 
listed leaders to meet the Army’s needs. 

The replacement stream is the main source of specialists 
but in this field, too, there is continuous training. Schools for 
technical specialists are conducted at division, corps and army 
level. Eighth Army schools give training in those specialties in 
which students cannot be profitably taught at lower echelons 
because of a lack of equipment, facilities or qualified instructors. 

The problem of providing a suitable leisure time program 
was a challenging one. Because of the overriding need for 
maintaining unit combat readiness, the most obvious solution 
was to rely on the normal athletic and recreational activities. 
But while these forms of recreation were given a definite place 
in the over-all program, they were not the only, all-inclusive 
answer for a significant number of hard working, serious-minded 
young men. These soldiers like athletics and entertainment as 
well as anyone else, but because they are ambitious ds well, 
they seek opportunities for self-improvement in their free time. 





Eighth Army infantrymen prepare for a practice firing mission with a heavy 
mortar. U. S. Army Photograph 


Back in the States this group, as soldiers or civilians, would 


be putting in some of its time attending night classes. 
Accordingly, the Eighth Army education program was in- 

tensified. More than seventy Army Education Centers were 

established, the greater part of these being major centers, serv- 


ing regiments and groups. The remainder are minor centers set 
up for battalions at remote locations. Activities at major centers 
include testing, advisement, registration, group study classes 
and associated administration. Each has a full-time staff in ad- 
dition to instructors who participate on an off-duty time basis. 
Each major center is authorized a Department of the Army 
civilian employee as Educational Adviser. 

An educational survey of the United States Army personnel 
in Korea in August 1953 indicated that the Eighth Army had 
more than twenty-five thousand men classified as educational 
basics—that is, men who had not completed the fourth grade 
or who had scored less than 70 in Aptitude Area I of the 
General Classification Test or who did not speak English. An 
extensive testing program for this group was immediately in- 
stituted. During September 1953, the United States Armed Forces 
Institute Achievement Test II was given to 19,796 of them, 
and of these 12,511 achieved scores equivalent to the fourth 
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grade or higher and were removed from the basic category. 
Duty time instruction is authorized for basics and about four 
thousand currently are attending such classes. 

Participation in off-duty time group study classes also is 
steadily increasing. Classes are operating at the intermediate, 
high school and college levels of formal, academic education. 
In addition, a wide range of vocational-type courses has been 
made available. Every effort is made to help each individual 
accomplish his personal educational objectives. 

As part of this endeavor, the University of California Far 
East Plan has been extended to the Eighth Army. Instruction is 
given by University staff members sent to the Far East or by 
part time instructors selected by the University. from among 
qualified military personnel. Course offerings range through the 
curriculum of the first two years in the College of Letters and 
Science, with full credit granted to those who complete them. 
The Army pays 75 percent of the tuition for enlisted men and 
50 percent for officers below the grade of captain. Classes meet 





six hours a week, usually in two three-hour sessions. A one 
] semester course is thus completed in eight weeks. During 1954, 
University of California classes will be operating in each corps 
and division. Rotation of instructors will permit the student 











At a battalion leadership school, troops are taught the fine points of 105-mm. 
howitzer operation. U. S. Army Photograph 
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Target practice takes new form as artillery meets infantry in basketball 
playoffs. U. S. Army Photograph 
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to pursue a continuous program of college study during his 
tour of duty in Korea. 

Much work has gone into the development of an adequate 
recreational program and every phase has undergone a logical 
expansion. Plans have been made to build more than thirty 
regimental-size Community Centers, each containing a chapel, 
theater, exchange, snack bar, gymnasium, service club, library 
and craft shop as well as outdoor facilities for a variety of sports. 


settine 





A bookmobile brings recreational reading matter to troops at isolated duty 
stations. U. S. Army Photograph 


In the field of entertainment, two USO Camp Shows are sent 
to Korea every month. These are periodically supplemented by 
Celebrity Units. Shows featuring soldier talent frequently go 
on tour and Red Cross clubmobile units are active. 

A carefully organized sports program also is in operation, 
emphasizing four major types of activity—instructional, intra- 
mural, inter-conference and self-organized. For sports purposes 
the Eighth Army is divided into four conference areas. Within 
these, teams or individuals representing company or larger units 
compete for championships in ten different sports. Conference 
winners play in elimination tournaments and Eighth Army 
champions go on to compete against representatives of other 
major commands in the Far East. 

Hobby crafts is another important recreational outlet. A 
revolving fund has been established to insure an adequate supply 
of materials. Participation is organized through four major 
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groups of units. The fund custodian for each group orders the 
necessary items, sells them to participating personnel, and then 
returns the proceeds to the central fund for further purchases. 
Activities, including wood carving, painting and model building 


provide a creative outlet for leisure time pursuits. 

An extensive library service also is maintained. At present, 
there are twenty-three libraries stocked with about twenty-eight 
thousand books, and it is anticipated that some thirty-five 
libraries will be added as fast as books become available. Field 
libraries will be supplemented with bookmobiles to meet the 
needs of isolated units. 
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Trainees in a medium tank maintenance course sharpen their skills at Eighth 
Army Ordnance School. U. S. Army Photograph 





An important carry-over from the combat period is the Rest 
and Recuperation Program which provides seven-day tours in 
Japan for United Nations military personnel. To be eligible, 
the soldier must have completed four months of service in 
Korea on his current tour. No more than two such trips are 
authorized for any one person during a normal sixteen-month 
tour of duty in Korea. Troops are sent to one of three recrea- 
tional areas in Japan where they are billeted in Special Services 
hotels, featuring excellent accommodations at a nominal cost. 

Although the fighting has stopped, the Eighth United States 
Army is still busy. It is working, training, studying and playing 
in a well-balanced program which will keep it fit and ready 
for the future. 














Army Training 
For Business Careers 


Lieutenant Boyd T. Bashore 


ANY A YOUNG MAN, just about to get started in a business 
career today, looks with a sense of futility and frustration 
at the call which comes to him to perform one of his duties as a 
citizen by serving in the Armed Forces of his country. Two 
years wasted—twenty-four months which he had planned to 
spend applying himself diligently toward getting a foothold in 
the business or professional field of his choice—an irretrievably 
lost period during which his contemporaries who for various 
reasons are not subject to military duty will get a head start. 
He will have nothing to show for his time except a smattering 
of a highly specialized vocation in which he has no interest 
whatever. So his thinking goes. No wonder he persuades himself 
that the fates are definitely against him. 

But there is one grave fallacy in his argument—a fallacy 
which will never permit him to arrive at a sound conclusion. 
He forgets that he is going into one of the biggest, most varied 
and most complex businesses in the world—a business which 
places the highest premium on youth, and directs its greatest 
efforts toward developing leadership and executive talent. It 
is one in which, if he avails himself of his opportunities, he will 
receive more diverse and more extensive tempering of his 
executive ability and leadership talents than he could ever get 
in the same time in any but the most unusual civilian position. 

Take a young officer who has been called to active duty. He 
had planned to start his business career at the bottom of the 
ladder in a medium size corporation or a busy industrial plant. 





FIRST LIEUTENANT BOYD T. BASHORE, Infantry, is assigned to the 
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He would spend a few months or perhaps a year or even longer 
in the company’s training course for new employees. He would 
work in one department or one shop for a month, then be trans- 
ferred to another department or shop. All of the time he would 
be trying to discover what phase of the company’s business most 
appealed to him and the company in turn would be trying to 
find out where he would be most useful. 

Eventually the decision would be made that he would go 
into sales, or personnel, or accounting, or shop management. 
From then on he would devote his entire time and energy to 
learning all he could about one facet out of many in the com- 
pany’s operations. He would work under the immediate super- 
vision of older and more experienced employees. Depending on 
how quickly he learned—and on the promotion policy of his 
company—he might be advanced to a junior executive position 
after three or four or five years and he might have supervision 
over five to fifteen or twenty employees. There, while his 
responsibilities would increase, they would not materially 
broaden. His opportunities to display leadership abilities would 
still be limited. His job would be only to see that the work pre- 
scribed for his department was done. 

Normally he will have no responsibility of any kind for his 
employees except during working hours. If an employee resigns 
or is dismissed, the personnel office will find another one. 
If the new employee needs training, the training office will pro- 
vide that. If he is injured or taken sick, that is up to the medical 
department. If he has family troubles of any kind, the employee 
has to work them out for himself with the possible impersonal 
assistance of the employees’ welfare organization. When pay day 
comes, the paymaster handles that. The young executive may 
have tremendous potentialities in any of these fields but he 
will have little chance to show or to develop them unless he hap- 
pens to be assigned to that particular job. Modern business 
demands specialization and departmentalization. 

But let this same young man be called for extended active 
duty with an infantry company or an artillery battery or a com- 
parable unit. Possibly without his realizing it, he is in business. 
The minute he is designated as, say, a platoon commander, he 
must accept full responsibility for forty or so soldiers in the 
platoon, not just during duty hours but for twenty-four hours 
a day, seven days a week, for as long as he holds the job. Not 
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only does he assume this responsibility but the Army also gives 
him authority—that legal support necessary to enable him to 
discharge his duties. Authority, and learning how to use it effec- 
tively, honestly, justly, is one of the first things a young officer 
gets—and it is an opportunity for which he might wait many 
years in a civilian job. 

Personnel management is another field he must master 
quickly. With the assistance of the noncommissioned officers 
assigned to the platoon, he must seek to weld a heterogeneous 
group of individuals into a homogeneous working unit. He must 
study each man, discover his strong and his weak points, his 
educational and vocational background and experience. With- 
out prying into personal affairs, he will gather bits of infor- 
mation about a man’s family and his family life. He will find 
that some are intelligent and ambitious, some are smart but 
lazy, some are willing but not too bright, some are completely 
apathetic or even resentful about being in the Army. But he 
cannot fire any of them. He must decide where and how each 
man can best be used for the good of the Army and the man. 

If this young officer were in civilian life, after determining 
the less promising members in his working group, he would 
simply pick up his phone, call the personnel office, tell them 
that Brown and Jones and Smith do not measure up to the job, 
please transfer them and find replacements. That would end 
the problem so far as he was concerned. 

Not so for the young platoon commander. It is his platoon, 
the men assigned to it are his men and the problem is his 
problem until it is solved. He can ask advice from his company 
commander, from fellow officers or—if he is fortunate enough 
to have one—from a trustworthy, experienced, career noncom- 
missioned officer. But he must make the decisions—and he must 
earry them through. 

From time to time, personnel in the platoon will change. 
Trained experienced soldiers will go, to be replaced by un- 
known and untried quantities. If the newcomers are recent 
inductees, the first and possibly the biggest problem may be 
one of helping them to adjust to a military routine. In civilian 
life, the new employee is in an atmosphere to which he is 
entirely accustomed. The chances are that he is working in a 
company of his own choice, in a field which he hopes to make 
a lifetime career, in a job which he likes and for which he has 
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an aptitude or possibly some experience. As a rule, a new job 
entails no change in the accustomed style of his life. 

Unlike the civilian apprentice, the new soldier is not often 
adept at being a soldier and quite possibly may have no desire 
to learn. He may not be accustomed or readily adaptable to 
command authority, to regimentation, to mass living, to co- 
operating with others and respecting their rights and _ their 
property. He may or may not be used to self discipline or 
imposed discipline. The reasons behind all of these things must 
be explained to him clearly and he must be brought, patiently 
but firmly, to accept them. 

Then there are more tangible things which are the direct 
and sole responsibility of the platoon officer but are of no 
concern to his civilian counterpart. His men must be clothed— 
and they must be taught to wear the uniform properly and 
proudly. They must be fed—good food prepared under high 
standards of skill and cleanliness and served in attractive sur- 
roundings. They must be housed—and this may be anything 
from a modern up-to-date barracks to a field bivouac, but wher- 
ever it is, it must be as comfortable and inviting as conditions 
permit. If a man is sick or injured the platoon leader must see 
that he gets medical care—but if he is feigning to escape work, 
steps must be taken to make him carry his share of the load. 

Personal problems are ever present. A man is lonely because 
he has not been able to adapt himself to the group and to 
make friends. He is homesick; he has family worries or financial 
troubles; he thinks he would be better off in some other outfit 
or in some other arm or branch. Any or all of these problems, 
if not promptly and wisely handled, can easily develop into 
situations where mild or severe disciplinary action is called 
for. This field of personal affairs, however, is one in which the 
young platoon commander can find experienced advisers in the 
chaplain, the legal assistance officer and the personnel officer. 
But if his personality, his tact, his professional attitude, his 
sincerity, have won for him the respect and admiration of his 
men, he is the one to whom they will first turn—and he may 
well be proud of having thus won their confidence even though 
it means added work for him. 

Once a young officer has learned to recognize and handle 
these problems—in truth, he will never fully master them be- 
cause, being in the field of human relations they are complex, 
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and as varied as the people involved—but once he understands 
them, he is on his way to advancement. Two or three years 
experience may easily bring him the two bars of a captain and 
the two hundred men of a company. 

If by chance he is given command of an armored infantry 
company he becomes the responsible custodian of a large scale 
business in which the stockholders—the American taxpayers— 
have a heavy investment. It is a business with assets totalling 
approximately two million dollars, with monthly operating 
costs of about one hundred thousand dollars and with a monthly 
payroll which may come to twenty-five thousand dollars. And he 
is the head man—not a section chief or a shop foreman. 

The company commander may also be responsible for the 
operation of numerous and varied subsidiaries—a signal repair 
shop with possibly one hundred thousand dollars worth of 
radios and other signal equipment, a fleet of vehicles, an auto- 
motive repair shop, a gun repair shop, and a department store 
which supplies his men with everything they need to live, to 
work with and to wear. 

In a dozen ways he finds his supervisory functions and re- 
sponsibilities multiplied and diversified far beyond anything in 
a civilian enterprise. The feeding, clothing, housing, training, 
health and welfare of his troops constantly make demands on 
his energy, his intelligence and his ingenuity. Nor do his respon- 
sibilities cease when the work-day is over. Social, athletic, recre- 
ational activities must be provided for off-duty hours—dayrooms, 
hobby shops, libraries, theaters, and post exchanges. Normally 
these are the responsibility of a higher echelon of command. 
But let the young officer and his unit be stationed in an isolated 
area away from some or all of these conveniences and he will 
soon find himself with a morale problem on his hands unless he 
has the imagination, and the initiative to go with it, to provide 
adequate substitutes. 

Another type of responsibility which the unit commander 
has and which is of no concern to the civilian executive is the 
off-duty conduct of his men. If one of them gets into a fight, 
receives a ticket for a traffic violation, contracts venereal disease 
or becomes involved in any other minor—or major—delinquency, 
the company commander must act, but with due regard for 
hoth Army regulations and civil law. For, again unlike the 
civilian, the military commander has legal disciplinary authority 
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over the members of his command plus the equal obligation to 
insure that this authority is exercised justly. 

Closely allied with the question of the conduct of his men 
is that of public relations—usually a “high command” respon- 
sibility in business but a most important obligation of everyone 
in the Army. It is an obligation which will be assumed or 
ignored by subordinates in direct reflection of the attitude of 
superiors toward it. In conduct, in appearance, in relations with 
the personnel of other units, in associations with the people of 
neighboring communities, is molded the high or low opinion 
which parents, businessmen, taxpayers, hold of the Army and 
of the men and women who compose it. Here the leadership 
talents and executive ability of the young officer can be clearly 
and forcefully displayed. 

There are other aspects to be considered in comparing busi- 
ness experience and military experience. All too frequently a 
young man finishes his education with no clear idea of just 
what he wants to adopt as his life work. If he happens to find 
a promising opening with an insurance company, he may never 
discover that he has latent mechanical ability; if he decides 
to go to law school he will have little if any occasion to learn 
whether he has a flair for personnel management; if he goes into 
manufacturing he may, over the years, spend many hours 
wondering whether he would have been happier and more 
successful in teaching or merchandising. But in a couple of 
years in the Army he will at least have a taste of these and 
many more occupations. If he finds one which really appeals 
he can in all likelihood get training and experience in it which 
will be of real value when he again becomes a civilian. 

None of this, of course, is to say that the mere donning of 
an Army uniform mystically cloaks a young officer with an 
aura of omniscience and omnipotence. That has never hap- 
pened and never will. Rather, that uniform places on his 
shoulders responsibilities and obligations far heavier than his 
civilian contemporary is called upon to assume. But in return, 
the full utilization of the many opportunities available to him 
to develop his leadership talents, executive ability and techni- 
cal skills, will give any earnest young man a sound foundation 
upon which to build a lifetime career in any field. 











Radio Jim Creek— 
The Navy's Global Voice 


Rear Admiral W. B. Ammon 


664 NE WORLD, ONE VOICE” could easily be the motto 

of the Navy’s giant radio station at Jim Creek Valley, 
northeast of Seattle, Washington. With a capacity of one mil- 
lion watts, it is twenty-two times as powerful as any commercial 
station in the country and more than twice as powerful as any 
other military transmitter. It can penetrate electrical storms, 
northern lights and other meteorological disturbances which 
normally disrupt other radio broadcasting. Without the use of 
a single relay station it can reach all the globe-scattered units 
of the Navy, whether they be on land, on the seven seas, or 
even under the sea. 

Located on a six thousand acre tract of wilderness about 
twenty miles inland from Puget Sound and about fifty-five 
miles northeast of Seattle, Radio Jim Creek was built to meet 
the present need for long-range, dependable communications 
to naval units operating far from their bases. Many ships such 
as submarines and smaller craft cannot be equipped with ex- 
tensive antenna systems. To overcome this handicap and at 
the same time to make sure that any forces operating inde- 
pendently receive combat orders and information promptly, 
reliance had to be placed on a powerful, very low frequency 
transmitter which is less affected by interference and irregular 
wave propagation than middle and higher frequencies. 

But broadcasting in the very low range requires equipment of 
unusual size and complexity. Radio Jim Creek’s unique antenna 
network is strung between two mountain peaks from three to 
four thousand feet in elevation and between six and eight 
thousand feet apart. The heavily wooded area had to be com- 
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The transmitter station as seen from one of the ridge towers overlooking 
Jim Creek Valley. U. S. Navy Photograph 


A message is perforated on tape before being transmitted at left, while at 
right a teletype prints incoming reports. U. S. Navy Photograph 
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pletely cleared to make way for six 200-foot towers on Wheeler 
mountain to the north and six more such towers on Blue moun- 
tain to the south. The transmitter station, which cost $14,000,000 
to build, is housed in a windowless structure several stories 
high within a special enclosure eighty feet wide and fifty feet 
deep which shields it against the intense electromagnetic field. 
Several of its tubes are more than three feet high and ten 
inches in diameter. So much heat is generated by them that they 
have to be water cooled. In one day the transmitter consumes 
enough electricity to operate the average home for more than 
a year. More than two hundred miles of copper wire are buried 
in an intricate pattern to provide efficient grounding. 

Radio Jim Creek has been under construction since 1947. 
As early as August 1946, the Bureau of Ships outlined the basic 
engineering requirements for a high powered, very low fre- 
quency transmitter. The Navy Communications System, the 
“voice of command” for the fleets, had become inadequate to 
support the scattered operations of the Cold War, the Korean 
conflict and other areas of international tension. Topographical 
maps of the Puget Sound area were studied and thirty-six loca- 
tions were picked for inspection. Of these, it was decided that 
Jim Creek offered the best all-around facilities. It had the suitable 
height and terrain for the antenna system, a good power supply 
available from Bonneville Dam, nearly ideal ground conductivity 
of the surrounding area, and mountains providing reasonable 
security against any hostile ground action. 

The new station is a monument to the teamwork between the 
Armed Forces and industry. In this case, the Navy worked with 
the Radio Corporation of America, which was assisted by more 
than one hundred and seventy-five other firms supplying parts 
and components for the transmitter. 

A contract with RCA was signed in 1947 and by 1948 engin- 
eers had conquered the design problem. After factory tests 
were completed in 1950, twenty-seven freight cars were used to 
move the electronic giant from plants at Camden, New Jersey. 
to Seattle. The Navy, meanwhile, had carved a road through 
the Cascade mountain wilderness. By the spring of 1953 the 
installation was complete. On 18 November 1953, Radio Jim 
Creek became fully operational. 

Today the antenna system forms a web-like pattern or roof 
over the valley floor. Ten spans, none less than a mile in length, 
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link the mountain crests. To allow for wind and icing condi- 
tions, the spans are permitted to sag as much as a thousand 
feet on a warm day, the slack being taken up when the tem- 
perature drops and the metal contracts. 

The antenna system, like the transmitter, is divided into 
two halves, each independent of and isolated from the other. 
This permits continued operation if, for any reason, one half 
should be out of service. Under normal circumstances however, 
when both halves of the transmitter and antenna are operated 
together, approximately 200,000 radio frequency volts are gen- 
erated on the antenna. Porcelain insulators six feet in length 
support the antenna spans and keep the enormous voltages 
from going astray. 

Radio Jim Creek represents another giant forward stride in 
global communications. It is now technically possible, for 
example, to circle the globe with microwave relay towers that 
would make television transmission world wide. Recent develop- 
ments also make it possible to span the oceans with radar re- 
layed from plane to plane. 

Although the skeleton of the mammoth station at Jim Creek 
Valley is concrete, steel and copper, its heart is the electron, 
the smallest thing in the Universe, yet one of man’s most 
valuable keys to a future better world. 




















Women Medical Specialists 


In Army Service 
Colonel Nell Wickliffe 


HE NEWEST career branch for women in the Army—the 
Women’s Medical Specialist Corps—consists of professionally 
trained and qualified dietitians, physical therapists and occu- 
pational therapists commissioned as officers in the Army. Only 
seven years ago, following enactment of Public Law 36 in April 
1947, these specialists were accorded full recognition with their 
own distinctive insignia—the intertwined letters “WS” super- 
® imposed on the staff of Mercury, 
traditional symbol of the heal- 
ing arts. Today their skills are an 
integral and indispensable part 
of the Army Medical Service. 
Oldest of the three groups by 
length of association are the 
dietitians whose activity in the 
United States Army dates back 
to the Spanish-American War. 
1 Science then was on the 
threshold of great discoveries in 
nutrition, and a few specially 
trained women, known at the 
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CoLoNEL WICKLIFFE time as “dietists,” were employed 


for a few years to help provide proper meals for Army hospital 
patients. Serving as civilians with heavy responsibilities and no 
authority, they nevertheless proved their capabilities. Six of 
those who served in World War I were decorated by Allied 
governments and four gave their lives. By Armistice Day 1918 
the first supervising dietitian had been assigned to the Office 
of the Surgeon General. Five years later a dietitian training pro- 
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An Army Dietitian checks incoming food supplies to ascertain that they 
are in amounts and quality as ordered. U.S. Army Photograph 
gram was instituted at Walter Reed Hospital, Washington, D. C. 

Army dietetics developed into a far-ranging program in World 
War II. At the peak, more than nineteen hundred specialists 
were serving in hospitals in all parts of the world. Meeting and 
overcoming a variety of problems, they took shortages in stride 
along with the difficulties of utilizing local foods in areas 
thousands of miles from home. Their dietary equipment varied 
from the latest and best kitchen appliances to the crudest of 
improvised utensils, which were often the only ones available 
in distant theaters of combat. 

The Women’s Medical Specialist Corps dietitian today, with 
her increased professional competency and deeper understand- 
ing of nutrition in the healing of the sick and wounded, would 
astonish her 1898 predecessor. Her current assignments cover 
a much broader field—Medical department policies, control of 
food costs, requisitioning of food and food equipment, man- 
agement of personnel, and supervision of work procedures in 
kitchens, bakeries and dining rooms. She also is a teacher. 
instructing personnel in food preparation and service, care and 
maintenance of equipment, and sanitation as well as conducting 
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classes in nutrition and diet therapy. Meanwhile, with the in- 
troduction of management offices in Army medical installations, 
she may also engage in research in hospital food service. 

Almost as old as the dietitians in terms of service are the 
physical therapists, whose work is literally to get a wounded 
soldier “back on his feet,” artificial or otherwise. World War I 
saw the introduction of physical therapy ‘as an important part 
of Army medical service. But the field was so new that it was 
difficult to find enough trained personnel to carry out the 
program. To meet the growing need, seven civilian schools set 
up approved training courses. Later the Army’s Walter Reed 
Hospital established a course of its own. 

As the Nation began to busy itself with defense preparations 
in 1940, the Army further expanded its training facilities for 
physical therapists. During World War II new techniques were 
discovered and developed. Physical therapy came to be an essen- 
tial adjunct in the treatment of patients with burns, arthritis, 
fractures, amputations, poliomyelitis, spinal cord injuries and 
many other conditions. 





Physical therapy is the treatment of disease and injury by 
the use of physical agents such as exercise, heat, light, water, 
electricity and massage. In Army hospitals, the Physical Therapy 
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Section is a section of the Physical Medicine Service. Working 
under the direction and by the prescription of doctors who 
have specialized in the field of physical medicine, the physical 
therapist is a part of the team assisting the patient in his return 
to as nearly normal activity as possible. 

Youngest of the component activities in length of association 
with the Army Medical Service are the occupational therapists. 
In its broadest aspect, this branch of physical medicine is based 
on the principle that some work or occupation is necessary for 
mental and physical health. Thus when a patient is recuperating 
from an injury or illness, the road to good health is shortened 
by utilizing arts, crafts, education and recreation under guidance 
of an occupational therapist. 

This approach as a recognized part of medical treatment was 
formalized gradually. By the early 1900’s such therapy had 
been introduced in public and private hospitals, where craft 
teachers were employed to direct the work. In 1910 the publi- 
cation of the first book on the subject helped lay the framework 
for a greatly expanded program during and immediately fol- 
lowing World War I. 

Experimentation continued but lack of funds in the 1930's 
hindered the program in Army hospitals. At the time of the 
Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor there were only twelve occu- 
pational therapists on duty with the Army. A twelve-month War 
Emergency Occupational Therapy Course was soon established, 
whereby civilian schools taught the theory portion of the course 
and Army hospitals provided the clinical practice. Without such 
a course the present occupational therapy departments in many 
hospitals could never have been launched. 

Thousands of war veterans have benefited from occupational 
therapy and its practitioners have earned their place in modern 
medical treatment. Occupational therapy has proved its value 
in restoring functions to injured or diseased muscles or joints, 
in controlling activity in nervous or mental disorders; in read- 
justment attending chronic disease; in re-educating the perma- 
nently disabled in new skills and in proper utilization of 
their leisure time. 

Both the physical and occupational therapist must be trained 
in practical psychology. Since the ultimate aim of treatment is 
to help the patient to help himself, the therapist must be able 
to instill such a desire within the patient. Any injury or pro- 
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Activity is supervised by the Occupational Therapist in order to facilitate 
maximum recovery. U. S. Army Photograph 


longed illness is a severe psychological shock. The patient needs 
a skillful therapist endowed with friendly understanding. 

For example, the patient with severely burned hands, perhaps 
with plastic surgery in progress, comes in contact with the 
physical therapist even before his wounds are healed. Whirl- 
pool baths, heat treatments and gentle massage soothe and heal 
his wounded tissues. 

Beginning with passive exercise administered by the physical 
therapist, the patient gradually progresses until he is able to 
move his fingers slightly by himself. Then, under instructions 
from the physical therapist, he is ready for active exercise 
which prepares him to regain the use of his hands. 

The occupational therapist now calls upon her skills to 
interest the patient in a specific activity designed to help his 
recovery. Perhaps weaving or simple leather lacing will bring 
into action the muscles which have long been immobilized. 
Capitalizing on the interests of the patient, the occupational 
therapist devises more difficult activities. Her own skill in such 
handicrafts as woodworking, leather tooling, or ceramics com- 
bined with her special knowledge help to re-educate her patient 
for normal living. Simple everyday actions—opening a door, using 
a telephone, or throwing a light switch—are taught on a specially 
equipped training board. 
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Obviously, any young woman who aspires to a career of such 
skill and responsibility must meet certain basic requirements 
and receive special training. To be commissioned in the 
Women’s Medical Specialist Corps, a candidate must be an 
American citizen, physically qualified, in good health, at 
least twenty-one years old with no dependents or any children 
under eighteen years of age; and she must have a bachelor’s 
degree in an appropriate field from an acceptable college. 

If, for example, she has completed college work leading to a 
bachelor of science degree in home economics with a major in 
food and nutrition or institution management, she is ready to 
begin her internship as a hospital dietitian with the grade of 
second lieutenant. Similarly, a young woman who has completed 


her college studies in the biological and physical sciences and . 


psychology is ready to begin the twelve-month course in physical 
therapy. Or a young woman with college credits in a wider 
field of studies, such as psychology, science or sociology, is ready 
for the eighteen-month course in occupational therapy. Those 
who are already professionally trained in these skills may 
qualify for direct Reserve commissions ranging from second 
lieutenant to captain. (See “Army Women on Active Duty,” 
June 1953 DicEst.) 

Once commissioned in the Corps, an officer’s chances for pro- 
motion are equal to any of her fellow officers in the Army Medi- 
cal Service. She may consult her own representative in the 
Career Guidance Section, Personnel Division, Office of the Army 
Surgeon General on promotion policies as well as. on chances 
for broadening her professional education. From time to time, 
selected dietitians, physical therapists and occupational thera- 
pists are sent to civilian colleges to study for the master’s degree. 

By their diligence, professional skill and acceptance of re- 
sponsibility, members of the Women’s Medical Specialist Corps 
have, in the past seven years, won a place of distinction beside 
their fellow officers of the Army Medical Service. 

















Quartermaster Center for 
Research and Development 


Brigadier General Joseph C. Odell 


HE EXPERIENCES of World War II demonstrated to the 
United States Army the stern fact that steaming jungle and 
frozen Arctic wastes could be killers as deadly as enemy planes, 
tanks and guns. The Quartermaster Corps, charged with the 
responsibility of safeguarding the personal welfare of the 
American fighting soldier, is today preparing to meet this chal- 
lenge stectively by consolidating its research laboratories. 
Creation of the Quartermaster 
Research and Development Cen- 
ter marks: an important mile- 
stone in the Corps’ 179-year- 
old history. The new $11,000,000 
Center nearing completion in 
Natick, Massachusetts, will pro- 
vide the Army with some of the 
best and most modern facilities 
in which to study scientifically 
under simulated conditions of 
weather the soldier’s require- 
ments in clothing and personal 





equipment for better protection 


U.S. Army Photograph 
BRIGADIER GENERAL ODELL against adverse environments. 


The Center is located on the eastern shores of Lake Cochi- 
tuate in the Town of Natick, Masachusetts, seventeen miles 
west of Boston. This area was chosen from three hundred and 
forty sites in forty states, following recommendations by a special 
site selection committee of scientists, educators and engineers 
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appointed by the Secretary of Defense. Among the factors con- 
sidered in selecting the Massachusetts site were distance from 
the Nation’s Capital; proximity to educational institutions; 
topographical, regional and housing advantages; availability of 
water supply, power, steam and fuel. 

Organizationally, the Quartermaster Research and Develop- 
ment Program ish under the general supervision of the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense for Research and Development, with spe- 
cific guidance coming from the Research and Development office 
of the Assistant Chief of Staff, G4, which co-ordinates activities 
of all of the Army Technical Services in this field. Working 
directly with the Research and Development Command are the 
Advisory Committees of the National Research Council, through 
which many leading scientists assist on special problems. 

In addition, the Command operates about one hundred and 
fifty contracts with colleges, universities and commercial re- 
search organizations covering many facets of the Quartermaster 
program. These contractors carry out specialized projects that 
are outside the physical capacity but within the assigned mission 
of the consolidated laboratories. 

Operational activities at the Natick Center will be organized 
in six divisions, each with its own research director. 

Environmental Protection Division emphasizes the study of 
the soldier in relation to his environment. In order to equip 
a soldier so that he can operate effectively in any part of the 
world it is necessary to have factual information, global in 
scope, as to the varied climates and terrains, and an estimate 
of their logistic importance. Such information is basic to over- 
all Department of the Army logistical planning by the Assistant 
Chief of Staff, G4. 

Textile, Clothing and Footwear Division is self-explanatory ; 
however, studies of tentage also are included. Much of the work 
of this group is in fields in which scientific methods have only 
recently begun to be applied and where products available 
commercially are almost without exception inadequate for mili- 
tary purposes. Practically all of this research is of public value 
because of its possible application to civilian pursuits. 

Mechanical Products Division concerns itself with a wide 
variety of mobile items, ranging from a bakery unit weighing 
five tons and capable of producing 16,000 pounds of fresh bread 
in one day (sufficient for bread rations for 32,000 troops), to 
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magnesium belt buckles of infinitesimal weight yet as strong 
as steel. Special military objectives here are simplification, 
standardization, decrease in weight and bulk, increase in versa- 
tility, ease of maintenance, and interchangeability of component 
parts of the mechanical items. 

Dispensing and Handling Equipment Division develops high- 
speed fuel pumps, cleaning and repairing equipment for drums 
and cans, free-fall fuel containers for aerial delivery, forklift 
trucks and kindred items. Also under study are various types 
of mobile field testing equipment to provide rapid checking of 
fuels and lubricants in the field, where origin or quality may 
be in doubt. While strictly air items such as parachutes are 
developed for the Army by the Air Force, certain items used 
in Quartermaster aerial delivery will be perfected by this Di- 
vision, such as parachute bin boxes, packing tables and drying 
and repair equipment. 

To keep pace with the remarkable changes in the fast-growing 
field of plastics, a Chemical and Plastics Division will conduct 
research and development work on plastics, protective coating 
and finishes. Insecticides, repellents, detergents and other re- 
lated items are developed in co-operation with the Office of the 
Surgeon General. Plastics themselves are a great challenge. As 
potential metal replacements, they hold forth the prospect of 
considerable weight saving in Army materiel. Indeed, it is 
impossible to foretell how radically present ideas in regard 
to clothing and other commonplace items may be influenced 
by future discoveries. 

Chemicals and plastics have already progressed a long way 
in developing products which were only visionary a short time 
ago. Two examples are spot laminated nylon body armor, 
credited with saving many lives in Korea, and the vapor barrier 
“Coldbar” suit, possessing extremely high insulation qualities. 
The latter apparel is constructed of a vinyl plastic material 
resembling soft rubber and is designed to be worn under the 
field jacket in cold-wet climates. Field studies in United States, 
Canada and Korea have demonstrated its serviceability. An im- 
proved design known as the “Climastat” suit includes small 
holes in the material to give ventilation and rid the body of 
excess heat and moisture. Thus, a big step has already been 
taken toward the development of synthetics into wearable items 
having functional properties previously unattainable. 
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The Center’s end-item development groups or “product” 


divisions are backed up scientifically by the Pioneering Re- 
search Laboratory Division. In this Division, problems of a long- 
range and complex scientific nature are attacked. The answers 
serve as the theoretical basis for the development of new items. 
For instance, techniques will be sought to provide the soldier 
with greater protection against heat; other studies will attempt 
to uncover the secret of killing bacterial spores by new methods; 
novel approaches which seek to control insect infestation by 
repelling rather than by killing will be tried. 

An important feature of the Center will be its two complete 
all-weather climatic chambers for studying the relationship of 
man to his environment. In these chambers it will be possible 
to. produce wide extremes of climatic conditions with tempera- 
tures ranging from minus 70° to plus 70°F. in one, and 32° to 
165° F. in the other. Along with controlled solar radiation, 
controlled humidity and wind speed, the chambers are _pro- 
vided with snow- and rain-making equipment. Each will be 
large enough to accommodate up to twenty-five men at a time. 
Both can be used for studies under cold-wet conditions simulat- 
ing such regions as Korea, where United States troops endured 
winters as severe as those encountered anywhere during World 
War II. Desert and jungle conditions—with controlled solar and 
ground radiation—also will be simulated. 

Motor-driven treadmills with walking platforms are to be 
located at one end of the tunnel-like chambers. Air-conditioned 
dressing and clothing conditioning chambers nearby will be 
used to stabilize testing results. Special quarters consisting of 
an air-conditioned day room, bunk room and diet kitchen will 
be provided to insure environmental control among personnel 
participating in prolonged tests. The many variable factors 
in naturally occurring weather on occasion have had undesir- 
able effects on field studies. Under simulated conditions, how- 
ever, these variables are controlled to a measureable degree and 
their specific effects determined. 

In all, ten buildings are being constructed to house the Cen- 
ter’s research and development activities. They consist of an 
Administration building, complete with an auditorium, a tech- 
nical library of 100,000 publications and research reports, and 
a cafeteria; the Climatic building where the two climatic 
chambers are located; a Research building and a Development 
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building, each with laboratories furnished with ultra modern 
equipment; and an Engineering building -where the shops of 
Textile, Clothing and. Footwear, Chensicals and Plastics, and 
Mechanical Products Divisions will be set up. A Rain Tower 
located here will be used to study impermeability of fabrics. 

Also included in the Center will be a Hazardous Research 
building for evaluating fuels for internal combustion engines; 
a Laboratory Test building for proofing bulky experimental 
mechanical equipment; a barracks for military personnel par- 
ticipating in the studies; a boiler house and pump house; and 
a garage. A maximum of four hundred and twenty thousand 
gallons of water an hour will be pumped from nearby Lake 
Cochituate, most of it for use in connection with the Climatic 
building’s refrigeration equipment. . 

Although the Center in Natick will be the controlling agency 
of all Quartermaster research and development activities, 
studies in rations and subsistence will continue at the Quarter- 
master Food and Container Institute for the Armed Forces, 
Chicago; the Quartermaster Research and Development Field 
Evaluation Agency will stay at Fort Lee, Virginia; and certain 
residual functions will remain in the Office of the Quartermaster 
General in Washington. However, the completion of the new 
plant will permit the discontinuance of research and develop- 
ment activities currently carried on at Lawrence, Massachusetts. 
Philadelphia, and Jeffersonville, Indiana. Consolidation at one 
place of these phases of a vast program will mean a saving in 
time, money and personnel and will insure maximum co-ordina- 
tion in all aspects of studies and projects. 
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Physical reaction to various types of clothing while marching or running is 
measured on this Quartermaster treadmill. U. S. Army Photograph 

















Army Equipment Testing 


TOP THE SLEET-DRIVEN HEIGHTS of Mount Wash- 

ington, amid the choking dust of the Arizona desert, over 

test ranges at Fort Belvoir, Fort Benning, Fort Knox, Fort Lee, 

Fort Monmouth and Aberdeen Proving Ground, men march and 

vehicles roll toward a common objective—the proofing of new 
type equipment for battle worthiness. 

Careful, painstaking tests are involved in the development of 
all new Army materiel; indeed, meticulous testing is one of the 
major reasons why the United States Army is one of the world’s 
best equipped. 

From the moment an idea for a new or improved piece of 
equipment is conceived until the pilot model becomes a reality, 
extensive tests are carried on. First components, and then the 
actual prototype, are subjected to rigorous trials to insure that 
the end product will measure up to specifications and will do 
the job for which it is designed. 

In this age of advanced technology, the testing of complex 
mechanisms is itself a science which frequently calls for the 
introduction of elaborate facilities. Though these are sometimes 
expensive, their cost has been paid many times over by savings 
in American lives. 

These pages illustrate some of the testing devices the Army 
uses to make its equipment “best by test.” 
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In revolving hexagonal drums, packages ar 
the Engineer Research and Development Laboratories, Fort Belvoir. Below, 
the Anechoic Sound Chamber at Signal Corps’ Experimental Laboratories, 


Fort Monmouth, develops methods of minimizing noise and vibration in 
electrical equipment. U. S. Army Photographs 
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The Ballistic Research Laboratory at Aberdeen Proving Ground includes a 
wind tunnel in which missile models are exposed to winds traveling at four 
times the speed of sound. Below, snow, sleet, fog, and temperatures ranging 
down to minus 80° F. can be produced at the Engineer Research and Devel- 


opment Laboratories. U. S. Army Photographs 

















In the climatic chambers at Fort Monmouth, signal equipment is subjected to 
man-made blizzards equalling the intensity of arctic storms. Below, experi- 
mental Quartermaster equipment such as boots, socks, suspenders and pack- 


boards, are given a rigorous workout during winter marches at Mount 
Washington. U. S. Army Photographs 
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Equipment is exposed to cold weather extremes at the Quartermaster test 
station atop Mount Washington. After a freezing rain storm, nature leaves 
fingers of ice on all standing objects U.S. Army Photograph 
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The Army 


In Disaster Relief 


‘Captain Freda M. Boyle 


Genera tapeging to provide quick and effective aid for victims 

of civil disaster is a little known but all important part of 
the Army’s mission of preparedness to meet any emergency. 
Although the people of the United States have long looked to 
the American Red Cross as the national organization responsible 
for disaster relief, and have formally codified this mission 
in the Red Cross’ Congressional charter, it was recognized 
that in certain cases that organization would need help. Accord- 
ingly, co-operative understandings were arrived at, giving the 
Red Cross access to the resources of various governmental and 
private agencies in time of major emergency. 

Among the more important of these helping agencies are the 
Armed Forces, with the Army taking an active part in co- 
ordinating activities. No matter which form a disaster assumes— 
explosion, fire, flood, tornado, blizzard—the Army stands ready 
to support civil officials and the Red Cross with assistance neces- 
sary to minimize human distress and property damage. 

To meet its responsibility in civilian emergencies, the Army 
has drawn up extensive disaster plans and is prepared to furnish 
personnel and such other aid as food, medicine, blankets, sanita- 
tion equipment, emergency lighting plants and water supply 
equipment on short notice. Helicopters stand ready to move 
personnel and supplies to points not easily accessible by more 
conventional means of transportation. 

Typically, the Army lost no time after a tornado thundered 
into the business district of Waco, Texas, on 11 May 1953. The 
twister left downtown Waco a shambles with one hundred and 
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fourteen persons dead, more than five hundred injured, and 
$50,000,000 worth of property damage. Representatives from the 
Army Corps of Engineers’ District Office at Fort Worth were on 
the scene within a few hours. Airmen from nearby Connelly 
Air Force Base and National Guardsmen rushed to the aid of 
disaster victims. The airmen served as rescue workers and the 
Guardsmen were assigned to prevent looting of damaged busi- 
ness buildings. About one hundred soldiers from the 16th Ar- 
mored Engineer Battalion were ordered to Waco from Fort 
Hood, fifty miles away. 

During the next three days these military groups worked tire- 
lessly to restore order. Mobile radio equipment, walkie-talkies 
and a mobile electric power plant took the place of the com- 
munications and power facilities that had been destroyed. Work- 
ing around the clock in shifts, the Fort Worth soldiers wielded 
picks and shovels, operated dump trucks, cranes, a wrecker and 
other Army equipment to dig victims out of the rubble. Clock- 
ing up thousands of man hours on the job, the soldiers carried 
away twenty-eight thousand cubic yards of rubble, recovered 
fourteen bodies, wrecked eleven dangerous buildings and cleared 
four miles of streets. 

Whenever rain-swollen rivers rise above flood stage, low- 
land dwellers look to the Army Engineers for fast, effective 
protection. The Army proved itself again in May 1953 when 
continued downpours caused floods along the Sabine River in 
Eastern Texas and along the Red, Black, Calcasieu and Cane 
Rivers in Louisiana. Areas affected included, Orange, Texas, 
and Alexandria, Louisiana. In Orange—home of oil refineries and 
mooring point for a major segment of the Navy’s mothball fleet 
—the Sabine broke its previous flood record. 

As the river rose, the Engineers kept a careful watch on the 
approaching crest and prepared for the fight to follow. Most 
important, they supervised construction of a 12,000-foot levee, 
built in forty-eight hours of continuous work by volunteer 
laborers. Just twenty hours after the levee was finished, the 
river reached its crest and for days pounded against the sturdy 
emergency structure, but in vain. The levee held. 

Meanwhile, in Louisiana, Army assault boats and ponton 
bridge sections equipped with outboard motors evacuated two 
hundred persons from flooded areas. Equipment from Fourth 
Army Quartermaster Depots and from Camp Polk and Fort Hood 
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furnished temporary shelter and relief for many persons forced 
from their homes by the floods. This equipment included 4300 
blankets, 3743 cots, 1370 tents and 40 trucks and trailers. As 
streets and highways were transformed into torrential canals, 
Army helicopters and fixed-wing aircraft became the only 
speedy systems of transportation available. Army pilots helped 
anxious flood victims search for families and livestock marooned 


by rapidly rising waters. 





Rescue teams bring in amphibious equipment to evacuate flood victims 
along inland waterways. U. S. Army Photograph 


Each year hundreds of soldiers become fire fighters to help 
save millions of dollars’ worth of the Nation’s timberlands. 
These men—from all branches of the Army—often are ‘ 
troops with little or no previous training in fire fighting methods. 
They learn techniques in brief lectures given at the scene by 
experts from the United States Forest Service. Generally they 
are called in only when the fires get beyond control of the forest 
rangers. In June and July 1953, two forest fires broke out in 
New Hampshire. A blaze at Grantham spread rapidly over 
about nineteen hundred acres of heavily wooded timber in 
the White Mountains. The other, at Ossipee, had lapped up 
approximately twelve hundred acres of forest land by the end 
of June. By early July, the fires were beyond control of the 
Forest Service and the President declared New Hampshire a 
major disaster area. The governor asked for Army help. 

Aid came quickly from Fort Devens, Massachusetts, the Army 
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post nearest the site. Four hundred and fifteen officers and 
men rushed to Grantham and 359 more sped to Ossipee. In- 
cluded were radio operators, medical aidmen and cooks. Fifty- 
seven vehicles—including ambulances and a_bulldozer—along 
with picks, axes and fire fighting equipment went with the 
soldiers. An Army helicopter and a light plane took over patrol 
duty. Under direction of forest rangers, soldiers cleared fire 
lanes and fought the flames with portable fire extinguishers. 

The fires which engulfed more than four thousand acres of 
forest land caused damage estimated at $200,000. Even after the 
flames were under control, the soldiers stayed on to keep the 
fires from starting again. 

Another emergency occurred while frantic farmers in Fresno, 
California, were sprinkling cyanide dust on their raisin crops 
in a desperate effort to save them from an invasion of insects. 
In an unexpected development, poisonous cyanide fumes wafted 
over the area. For an agonizing few hours it seemed as if death 
might deal a double blow—to both farmers and insects. 

In answer to an appeal for help, the Army Chemical Corps 
immediately sped gas masks to the workers, saving many lives 
and enabling them to protect their crops. This was just one 
instance in which the Chemical Corps has aided in local situa- 
tions when disaster threatened. 

In recent years, lethal fumes of hydrocyanic acid, cyanogen 
chloride, lewisite and other war gases have been used to kill 
mosquitoes in Florida, rattlesnakes and gophers in the West, 
and boll weevils, fleas, bedbugs, lice, moths, black birds, crows, 
rats, mice and vermin in other parts of the country. In Hawaii, 
Army depots furnished power-driven decontamination equip- 
ment for spraying trees with kerosene and DDT, to abate an 
‘insect plague and save most of the trees on Oahu Island. 

An unusual application of an awesome war weapon occurred 
at the Port of New Orleans several years ago. Alligator grass 
and water hyacinth had clogged ship channels with dense 
growth. The searing blast of flame-throwers was brought into 
play to keep the port navigable. 

But these emergency activities are nothing new to the Army. 
Five years ago Operation Snowbound furnished a prime ex- 
ample of the Army’s success in co-ordinating the relief efforts 
of civilian and government agencies during a series of blizzards 
which blanketed the Midwest and caused untold suffering. 
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Despite storms, ground blizzards, cold waves and occasional 
seventy-mile-an-hour winds, men and machines ploddingly suc- 
ceeded in opening roads and reaching homes, some of which 
had been snowbound for weeks. Repeatedly, the Air Force, Air 
National Guard, Civil Air Patrol, and Red Cross dared danger- 
ous mercy missions under impossible flying conditions to bring 
in emergency supplies by ski-plane, air drop, and overland by 
weasel. The Air Force’s Operation Haylift, part of the over-all 
Operation Snowbound, chalked up some 1260 sorties and a total 
of 3870 flying hours in dropping feed to cattle. Thousands of 
livestock were thus saved from starvation. 

On the ground about 100,000 miles of snow-blocked roads . 
were cleared, more than 200,000 persons were reached and lib- 
erated from snow-bound homes, and feed trails were opened for 
more than four million head of cattle. At the peak, more than 
6028 military and civilian personnel and 2200 military and 
civilian-owned plows, graders, weasels and other pieces of equip- 
ment were in use. Men and machines were welded into one of 
the most effective teams ever to turn back the forces of nature. 
(See “Battling the Blizzards,” April 1949 DicEst.) 

Seven years ago, in April 1947, a ship loading chemicals 
caught fire and exploded at Texas City, Texas. Immediately 
upon hearing the explosions, the commander at nearby Fort 
Crockett notified civil authorities that the Army was ready to 
help if needed. A forty-seven vehicle convoy of Army personnel 
and emergency supplies was quickly dispatched to handle 
evacuation, control traffic and set up field kitchens. The Com- 
manding General of Fourth Army was notified by wire about 
the emergency situation and informed that the Army’s local 
disaster plan had been put into effect; simultaneously, the 
Commander of Tenth Air Force was notified. Action came 
immediately. Thirty-nine air transports aided in bringing in 
needed medical personnel, equipment and supplies and addi- 
tional Army units and staff officers came from Fort Sam Houston, 
Texas. Throughout, the Air Force co-ordinated its efforts closely 
with those of Fourth Army. 

To give an idea of the extent and diversity of the Army’s 
assistance, relief supplies included field ranges, fire helmets, 
asbestos suits, immersion heaters, oxygen cylinders, tents, water 
cans, Lister bags, lanterns, lime shovels, chlorine tablets, flash- 
lights, soap, 7500 mess kits, 8000 blankets, 1000 cots, 10 cases 
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of embalming fluid, 120 gallons of formaldehyde, 518 gas masks, 
20,000 bottles of penicillin, 5000 cans of ether, and 5000 bath- 
robes and pajama suits. (See “The Army’s Coming,” March 


1948 DiceEst). 





Army cooks operate an emergency hickon for victims and rescue workers 
following a disastrous explosion. U. S. Army Photograph 
Going back still further, the Army Air Corps in the winter 
of 1945 was dropping bales of hay and feed from planes to 
starving cattle, this time in Colorado. The Army moved in to 
render valuable aid following the New England hurricane of 
1938. Flood relief, too, goes back a long way—in Vermont in 
1927, at Galveston in 1915, along the Mississippi River in 1912 
and at Johnstown in 1889, to name a few. During the San 
Francisco earthquake and fire in 1906, immediate assistance by 
Army troops helped reduce the suffering brought on by the 
initial impact of the disaster, and military control lasted for 
ten full months until civil officials were ready to take over. 
Through its experience in meeting the onslaughts of tornadoes, 
floods, forest fires, toxic gases, explosions, blizzards, and earth- 
quakes, the Army keeps itself in readiness for any further de- 
mands that man or nature may impose—in peace or war. 
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The Information Officer's 


Point of View 


Captain William E. McKenzie 


MERICAN ARMCHAIRS today are occupied by more than 

ten million strategists, all of them expert and all of them 
powerful in planning things military. These are the millions 
of World War I, World War IL and Korea veterans who are 
paying taxes, making speeches, influencing neighbors, Congress- 
men and potential selectees. They are the voters! 

Today’s Army is their army and they rule it. They say how 
much money it will spend, where it will be sent, who and how 
many will join it. Ultimately they determine the kind of army 
America supports and the kind, quality and morale of the men 
and women who wear its uniform. 

What do these millions know about the Army and its sister 
services? Because of their own years or even months in uniform 
most of them know quite a bit. The second question—How cur- 
rent and accurate is their information?—is the responsibility 
of the Public Information Officer. 

When a commander, be he platoon sergeant or three-star 
general of a field army, inspects his command, the face of 
America is before him. And the eyes of America are on him too. 

The impressionable recruit, the battle-wise sergeant, the 
able captain, the over-burdened colonel—each is his family’s 
and his town’s representative in this unit. How will his letters 
home be received? On leave, will his first day’s pride in uniform 
carry through until he returns to camp? Will he be honored 
for his service or condemned for wasting his time and the 
Government’s money? 

These things are the business of every commander and his 
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Public Information Officer. Through the PIO, the Army reaches 


the homes of its members coincidentally with their letters and 
ahead of their leaves. In fact, its message permeates to their 
communities long before many of them register with their 
Selective Service Boards. 

Ideally the PIO’s virtues must be those of the best and most 
versatile staff officer in the command, to which he adds a back- 
ground or understanding of the needs and standards of various 
news media—newspapers, magazines, radio, television, picture 
publications and newsreels. 

How effectively the information officer accomplishes his mis- 
sion depends on the unit commander. The commander im- 
bued with the proper concept of command will carefully ap- 
praise the public information qualifications of the man whom 
he selects to become, in many respects, his alter ego. 

During his tour of duty the Public Information Officer will 
be the commander’s representative with the news media. He 
will be the active assistant of every staff section with a story 
to tell and the promoter of subordinate units’ activities which 
have press value. But they, in turn, must give him complete 
co-operation by telling him of newsworthy items in their re- 
spective fields and by giving him the full facts to support his 
story. He will find himself functioning as a staff expediter in 
matters which have news interest. 

These are his routine and obvious duties. But two additional 
phases of his work are of more immediate interest to his chief 
—namely, his functions as adviser and information confidant. 
It is here that the quality of his work can best be judged. 

By regulation, the PIO is his commander’s adviser on infor- 
mation, but by definition he who advises must have access to 
all pertinent facts. Whether a commander follows the advice 
of any of his staff is, of course, his own responsibility. But it is 
equally his obligation to secure that advice. He can do so by 
selecting an officer with courage to express unflattering or con- 
trary opinions when necessary, and by recognizing, when such 
divergence is expressed, that the PIO is simply doing his job. 
PIO’s generally are junior staff officers and their willingness 
to oppose opinions of ranking officers should add to the force 
of their advice or recommendations. 

Because his work takes him into that abstract field—public 
opinion—the information specialist must have as much advance 
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notice concerning any new project and the policy reasons behind 
it as the staff officer directly concerned. The PIO who is his chief’s 
confidant and adviser thus can anticipate and counsel the com- 
mander of the probable effects on press and public. 

How can a commander judge the performance of his PIO? 
Should he base his evaluation on the quantity of stories and 
pictures appearing in the post or theater paper, or on the 
amount of published personal mention concerning the com- 
mander and his staff? Is it the number of photographers on 
hand for every ceremony? Not at all. Those are not necessarily 
fundamental factors of importance. 

Quality, not quantity, is the answer. If the release or picture 
is about a unit activity, will the men be proud to have their 
families and friends see it? If the story is written by an inde- 
pendent correspondent, is it a true and relatively complete 
picture? If it concerns an incident which reflects little credit on 
the unit, is it factually correct and written without malice? 
These are the fundamentals. 

Even with full command support, the PIO frequently must 
overcome obstacles in two areas—in dealing with his Army 
colleagues and with members of the press. From the Army side, 
he runs into opposition from staff members who “armchair” 
his information practices. There are those who would prefer 
suppression to frankness; some have an ingrained aversion to 
reporters; still others are “space hounds” who stoutly insist that 
they and their pet project are front page material. 

Every one of these individuals has read a newspaper, seen a 
newsreel, operated a box camera, and listened to a radio broad- 
cast—and each, in his own mind, therefore qualifies as an expert 
in public information. Besides, each thinks he outranks the 
PIO and will use that rank to promulgate his opinion. The 
successful PIO will listen to their suggestions and will attempt 
to find merit in each but will make up his own mind and act 
from there. Avoiding controversy, he will skillfully cultivate 
their interest and support of public information channels. A 
PIO must have friends, and he cannot get them by bluntly 
deprecating the newsworthiness of some section’s prize activity. 

On the press side, it is generally true that veteran reporters 
seldom cause trouble unless they suspect that information 
is being withheld without adequate reason. But some less ex- 
perienced newsmen, approaching the field of military reporting 
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for the first time, are inclined to bring with them stereotyped 
ideas of Army life. Among these, the information officer strives 
to impart a wider understanding of the personalities and units 
which make up the Army community. 

In his dealings with the civilian press, the Information Officer’s 
main challenges are threefold—press complacency, press skep- 
ticism and press “irregulars.” 

The only answer to complacency is to demonstrate that a story 
has merit and therefore would be of interest to a correspondent’s 
editor and to his readers. 

In combating press skepticism, he must maintain and prize 
a reputation for consistent sincerity. Not only must his state- 
ments be accepted as facts but as a command attitude. His 
effectiveness in this field is reflected in the degree of trust news- 
men place in his commander’s statements. 

Press “irregulars” are those reporters who deem it their duty 
to report all—and only—Army faults in the nastiest way possible. 
Yet surprisingly, instead of scorn or invective, the most success- 
ful treatment is co-operation. Trust soon leads to prompt—or 
even advance notice of—adverse stories. When this stage has 
been reached, the PIO can without hesitation make facts avail- 
able to even the most critical correspondent, knowing that a 
straight factual story is far more desirable than a conclusion 
reached through rumor, inaccuracy and incompleteness. 

Problems and difficulties are not the entire stock in trade of 
the public information job, however. There are many rewards 
—the satisfaction of seeing a unit’s achievements heralded in the 
public press; the opportunities for stimulating association with 
keen and quick-witted newsmen; and the chance to acquire an 
insight into staff officer relationships and procedures that a 
junior officer can seldom have in other fields. 

Given the essential ingredients of public information work— 
a commander aware of his responsibility to the public, a unit 
in which to take and express pride, and a PIO who knows the 
public’s need for information and who can skillfully meet that 
need through a variety of media—then the image of the Army 
forming in the mind’s eye of its millions of influential “gradu- 
ates” will be an accurate one. The Army then will not suffer 
because essential facts are lacking from the publie’s mind. 
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Social Security 


For the Armed Forces 


Lieutenant Harvey A. Katz 


| Fiery OF UNDERSTANDING of their rights under Federal 

old-age and survivors insurance, commonly known as Social 
Security, is proving costly to many service personnel both active 
and retired who served during World War II or later. Many are 
not aware that they are entitled to benefits, while in other 
instances new rulings may have changed materially the eligi- 
bility of those already retired. In many cases it may pay retired 
persons to secure a review of their cases if they heretofore have 
been declared ineligible. 

Two amendments to the Social Security Act extended cover- 
age to service personnel. The first, that of 1950, applied to 
those who served on active duty for at least 90 days between 
16 September 1940 and 24 July 1947; subsequently a 1952 
amendment extended coverage from 25 July 1947 to 31 De- 
cember 1953 (later extended to 1 July 1955). The two periods 
are treated separately—that is, the second is not an extension 
of the first. Thus veterans or retired personnel who for any 
reason may have been ineligible during the first period, may 
be entitled to benefits for service during the second period. 

The primary purpose of these amendments was to prevent 
military service from depriving persons who worked at jobs 
covered by the law from the benefits to which they would have 
been entitled had they not entered service. At the same time, 
the amendments also extended coverage temporarily to many 
who never had coverage before—including career service person- 
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nel. Extent of coverage of this latter group is determined by the 
period of active service. 

Under both amendments, members of the Armed Forces are 
granted wage credits of $160 per month—an arbitrarily fixed 
figure—for each month or part of a month that they may have 
served on active duty during the periods. For those who served 
either as enlisted persons or officers on extended active duty 
and then left the service, the results are clear cut and fairly 
easy to understand. Upon return to civilian life, their term in 
service is automatically credited for Social Security purposes 
if they were previously covered. If not and they later take em- 
ployment in a covered business or industry, their time in service 
counts just as though they had been working at a job paying 
$160 a month. 

For retired men and women, however, the picture is not so 
clear nor are all the benefits accruing to an individual so easily 
understood. The law provides that if any other Federal benefits 
based in whole or in part on either period is payable, that 
period of military service cannot be used for Social Security 
benefits. In other words, if the retired person receives retired 
pay as a result of years of service during the postwar periods, 
he cannot also receive Social Security payments based on the 
time for which he also is receiving retirement benefits. 

However, eligibility for Social Security benefits is not affected 
by a pension or compensation paid to a veteran or his de- 
pendents by the Veterans Administration. 

In recent months new rulings have been made by the Social 
Security Administration which should be considered in con- 
junction with all former rulings affecting both veterans and 

retired personnel. 

A new method of determining whether a benefit is based 
on World War II or post-World War II service now is utilized. 
Under the present ruling, Federal benefits providing for re- 
tirement on account of age, length of service or disability will 
not be considered based on active service during the World 
War II or post-war period unless there is actual crediting of 
the veteran’s military service during that period for the purpose 
of determining eligibility to or the amount of the benefit. 

The simplest illustration concerns an officer who retires be- 
cause of longevity. He will not be entitled to Social Security 
benefits because his years of active service were either used to 
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_ make up the minimum number of years necessary to qualify for 
retired pay, or are directly counted in the formula used to com- 
pute the amount of the retirement pay (number of years x 
214 percent). 

Thus, an officer who retired because of longevity on 31 January 
1952 with thirty years of service will not be entitled to Social 
Security benefits. Although he had both World War II and post- 
World War II service, both these periods are used in computing 
his retired pay, i.e., his thirty years of service, which forms the 
basis for his retired pay, includes both periods. 

If, however, his thirty years of service was completed on 
20 July 1947, and he remained on active duty for an additional 
year, the period from 25 July 1947 on would count towards Social 
Security benefits, since his retired pay would not be based on his 
active service after 24 July 1947. 

If the first above-mentioned officer who retired on 31 January 
1952 remained on active duty for another year instead of retiring, 
his situation would not be changed. Although his thirty-first year 
of active duty is not used for the purpose of computing his retired 
pay, his retired pay is based on a portion of his service after 
24 July 1947. As the law excludes periods used in whole or in part 
for other retirement purposes, he does not get the credits. 

The new ruling by the Social Security Administration has made 
no change in entitlement for longevity cases. : 

This new rule is of importance to persons retired after com- 
pletion of longevity requirements but who previously had been 
declared ineligible for Social Security because they had received 
a promotion after 25 July 1947. For example, a serviceman com- 
pleted thirty years of service on 20 July 1947. However, he 
remains in service for an additional year and received a pro- 
motion 10 January 1948. Previously it had been ruled that under 
these circumstances, retired pay was based on the member’s 
advanced grade and that therefore he had utilized the period 
after 24 July 1947 for retired pay purposes. Under the change 
in interpretation, it is now held that retired pay will not be 
considered based in any part on post-World War II service even 
though increased as a result of a promotion after 24 July 1947. 

It must be emphasized that the Social Security Administration 
will not automatically search records and reprocess claims in 
such cases. It is therefore incumbent upon a claimant to re- 
submit his claim to the nearest Social Security field office. All 
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pertinent papers should be produced in asking for a review. 

One big group of cases affected by new rulings concern those 
retired for disability reasons. Under the earlier view, benefits 
were denied to a veteran retired because of disability when 
the amount of his pay was affected by the years of service 
during those periods or by the incurring or aggravating of the 
disability during those periods. Now, however, it is ruled that 
where the retirement is for disability incurred as a result of active 
duty, it will not be considered based in any part on active 
service during either period unless the retired pay is computed 
by the longevity formula under which years of service during 
the two periods are actually credited in the computation. 

Retirement for physical disability at present is subject to 
provisions of the Career Compensation Act which went into 
effect 1 October 1949. Those who retired for physical reasons 
prior to that date accordingly are eligible for World War II 
period Social Security credits since years of service were not 
then used in computation of retired pay. However the picture 
is complicated for those retiring under the Career Compensa- 
tion Act. Two examples will help to clarify this picture. 

Take the case of an officer who retired for physical disability 
in 1952 under the Career Compensation Act. Suppose his dis- 
ability is rated at 60 percent and he had completed twenty-four 
years of service. Whether his retired pay is computed by the 
longevity formula or by percentage of disability, it will be 
60 percent of his base pay. Since the longevity figure is not 
higher than the disability figure, it cannot be said that the 
years of service were actually credited in figuring his retired 
pay. Therefore he will be entitled to credit for both World 
War II and post-World War II service. 

But, to take another case, suppose a sergeant retires for phy- 
sical disability in 1952 after completing twenty-four years of 
service, and with a disability rated at 50 percent. Using the 
longevity formula, his retired pay would be 60 percent of 
base pay, whereas application of the disability formula would 
result in his receiving 50 percent of his base pay. If he had his 
retired pay computed on the basis of years of service, he would 
not be entitled to Social Security benefits. If, however, he 
chose to receive 50 percent of his base pay as retired’ pay, he 
will be entitled to Social Security benefits for his two periods 
of service, because his years of service were not actually credited 
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in computing his retired pay granted for physical disability. 

Again in cases of disability as in those of promotion, a claim- 
ant who previously was denied Social Security benefits may now 
be entitled to them as a result of the change in ruling by the 
Social Security Administration. Here also it is incumbent upon 
the individual to resubmit his claim. 

Another type of physical disability retirement should be 
noted. Except in time of war or national emergency, if the 
disability is incurred “not as the proximate result of active 
duty,” the individual may be retired for physical disability 
only if he has completed at least eight years of active service. 
If any part of the years of service needed to make up the eight 
years included World War II or post-World War II service, 
he will normally not be eligible for Social Security credits. 

However, in these cases the individual should remember that 
the two periods are separable, so that if the eight years are 
completed prior to 25 July 1947, and there is additional service 
after that date, the service after 24 July 1947 will count toward 
Social Security benefits. 

Thus, an Army member is retired for physical disability on 
1 January 1950 after twelve years of service, for disability not 
the proximate result of active duty. Since his eight years of 
service was completed by 1946, he would be entitled to benefits 
for service from 25 July 1947 to date of his retirement. 

Any deductions for Social Security from pay as a civilian still 
remain credited to the individual even though he subsequently 
enters military service and is retired therefrom. Thus, a Reserve 
officer who was integrated into the Regular Army and received 
constructive credit towards Army retirement for the time he 
worked in covered civilian employment, would be entitled to 
Social Security benefits even though his Army retirement is 
based on the same period for which he earned them. 

In view of all of these facts, it may be seen that—based solely 
on military service during the two periods—members of the 
Armed Forces who are at least 65 upon retirement may be 
eligible for immediate Social Security benefits. Those who 
retire before that age may be eligible upon attaining it. The num- 
ber and amount of wage credits received or contributions made 
by an individual establishes eligibility and the amount of benefits. 

These wage credits are dealt with in units called “quarters 
of coverage.” The law defines this as a three-month period 
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beginning 1 January, 1 April, 1 July or 1 October (that is, a 
calendar quarter) in which the individual earns $50 or more 
in wages in covered employment or receives wage credits of 
at least that amount from military service. As already noted 
those in military service receive an automatic credit of $160 
per month. Service during any one month of a quarter, there- 
fore, will result in being credited for the full quarter of coverage. 

The type of benefits to which the individual and his sur- 
vivors will be entitled, depends upon whether he is “fully 
insured” or “currently insured.” The individual is “fully in- 
sured” when he reaches age 65 (or dies) if he has had at least 
one quarter of coverage for each two calendar quarters that 
have passed between 31 December 1950 and the date he reaches 
that age (or dies). The individual is regarded as “currently 
insured” if he has had six quarters of coverage within the 
preceding six years. At least six quarters of coverage are needed 
in every case; once forty quarters have been amassed, the indi- 
vidual is fully insured for life. 

Benefits payable depend on the over-all average monthly wage 
credits. Assuming that the individual has only those derived 
from military service, the benefit rate will gradually decrease 
until a claim is filed at age 65 or death, or until the protection 
runs out completely. The smallest amount payable to an in- 
sured person is $25 per month. Payments to survivors are a 
percentage of the insured individual’s monthly benefit, with 
the limitation that the total monthly payments to the family 
cannot be more than 80 percent of the individual’s average 
monthly wage credits. 

Social Security benefits may be divided into two classifica- 
tions—retirement payments and survivors benefits. Retirement 
payments begin upon reaching age 65 unless the individual 
is earning more than $75 a month in covered employment (that 
is, is working on a job or in an industry which is covered under 
the Social Security Act) or receives $900 a year from self- 
employment. If the individual is drawing Social Security retire- 
ment benefits, his wife also will be eligible to receive an 
amount equal to one-half of his monthly amount when she 
reaches 65. If she has a child under 18 years of age in her 
care she will receive this amount regardless of her age, how- 
ever. Further, the child’s benefit also will be one half of the 
wage earner’s benefit. But the total amount of these payments 
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cannot be more than 80 percent of his average benefits. 

Many service personnel are not fully aware of the survivors’ 
benefits provided for under the Social Security Act. In cases 
where the individual is “fully insured” at time of death, his 
widow will be entitled to receive three-fourths of his monthly 
benefit when she reaches age 65. She will be entitled to this 
sum, regardless of age, if she has in her care a child under the 
age of 18. Further, each child also is eligible to one-half of 
the monthly benefit of the wage earner, with an additional 
one-fourth divided equally among all the children. This means 
that if there is only one child, he or she actually receives three- 
fourths of the insured’s monthly benefit. 

It should be emphasized that the widow is entitled to these 
benefits only if the deceased was “fully insured.” If, however. 
he had been “currently insured” at the time of death, the 
widow is entitled to benefits if she has a child under 18 years 
old in her care. If the individual should die fully insured but 
leave no widow or minor child, his dependent parents are entitled 
to benefits equal to three-fourths of his monthly payments. 

Another benefit provided by Social Security is a lump sum 
death benefit payable whether the individual is fully or only 
currently insured. This is equal to three times the monthly 
amount and is payable to the widow in addition to the other 
monthly payments which she may receive. If there is no widow. 
the person who paid the burial expenses can be repaid, up to 
the amount of the lump sum. The widow is entitled to the burial 
payment even though burial was handled by the Government, 
as is often the case with service personnel. 

The following figures show benefits based on an average 
monthly wage of $160: 


RETIREMENT BENEFITS 


Retired Worker Only .......................... $64.00 
Retired Worker and Wife at Age 65 . Ce 96.00 
Retired Worker. Wife and 1 Child . 128.00 


Survivors BENEFITS 


Widow or 1 Child Alone b Hees RA ee ner $48.00 
Widow and 1 Child .......... Piel sad drone Bat, Date Nee Sen eal x 96.00 
Widow and 2 Children .......................... Peat nentemar carter a 128.00 
Widow and 3 Children |.........0..0..0............... J) ; *128.10 
Lump-Sum Death Payment Scan eee 192.00 


*Reduced to maximum total family payments permitted by law. 
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In case of retired personnel who do not have earnings since 
1950, the benefits will be lower. The amount can be ascertained 
by consulting any local Social Security office. 

A further special provision of the law stipulates that de- 
pendent survivors of a veteran with World War II service 
may be eligible for payments without regard to covered 
employment if the veteran was discharged before 27 July 1951, 
if death occurred within three years after the date of his dis- 
charge and if no compensation or pension is paid by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. 

“The benefits outlined above—and any others to which the 
individual may be entitled—are not automatic. The individual 
or survivors must file application for them. But it is not neces- 
sary for the individual to apply for a Social Security number 
merely to establish military coverage. That will be provided 
when a claim is filed. If, however, the individual had a Social 
Security number prior to entering the service, or receives one 
upon entering a covered field after leaving it, his military wage 
credits will be added under that number. Only one Social 
Security number is given. 

To qualify, application should be made by the individual 
immediately upon reaching age 65, or by survivors in the event 
of death, since the payments can be made retroactive for a 
maximum of six months only. If she has not already done so, 
the widow of a veteran who saw military service between 16 
September 1940 and 30 June 1955 should make immediate 
inquiry about benefits at the nearest Social Security Office, 
regardless of whether death occurred in service or after. 

Complete information on retirement and survivors benefits 
may be obtained from any field office of the Social Security 
administration, where assistance also is given in filing claims. 
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